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Stuart's accusers.    This letter was certainly called  CHAP.
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forth by the influence of John Wood of Tilliedavy, ^^^
who was then secretary to Murray, and, as one of 156S-
the representatives of the latter at the conference,
brought with him those disputed writings.1 Con-
temporary letters, which Wood had sent to Murray
and Maitland from Chiswick, make it unquestion-
able that he must have been present with the Earl
of Lennox when the latter, on the llth June 1568,
likewise wrote Crawford from Chiswick; and it is
no less certain that, under the influence of Wood,
Lennox now addressed a request to his " trusty
servant, Thomas Crawford/' " by all means " to con-
sider how there could be procured further matter of
accusation against the Queen, his attention being
directed by the letter to the same series of points as
those on which his declaration now in question turns.
And it seems in that case far more probable that,
after being thus reminded by Lennox, Crawford
penned his declaration from the recollection of his
conversation with Darnley, at the critical period
when Mary Stuart had a few weeks before fled
from Scotland, and when the conference in England
was being arranged for the first time, than that he
should, during the last days of its continuance, have
found himself called on to do it. Not only so, but
it is likewise most probable that some one may
then have discovered in Crawford's account the
materials for manufacturing false letters from the
Queen. If this supposition prove correct, then the
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